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ABSTRACT 

* Directed reading activities found in commercially 

produced instruct ional materials usually contain information that is 
aimed at helping children understand the story as well as helping 
them to develop other skills. To test the effectiveness of both 
establishing background knowledge and directing children toward 
Central story content, two commercial directed reading lessons were' 
revised to 'introduce pertinent .information and help children farm a 
"map" of the central story content. Twenty-four third grade children' 
read the story as part of an original commercial lesson, and 24 read 
it as part of a revised lesson. After each lesson f the children \ 
recalled the story and answered 35 questions about explicit and 
implicit story content. Results indicated that (1) the revised, 
version of the lesson exerted a greater influence on comprehension 
than did the original commercial lesson, (2) the points at which the 
revised lesson made direct contact with tfre story exerted a^greater 
influence on Comprehension than did points at which only indirect 
contact<was made, and (3) in the revised lesson, the questions 
following each N segment of the story and the preparation before the - 
story exerted greater influence on comprehension then did other 
lesson components. (Copies^of materials used in the study are 
appended . ) (FL) 
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9 , 

Directed reading lessons found in commercially produced instructional ma- 
terials usually contain information that is aimed at helping children un- 
derstand I he story as well as helping them to develop other skills. A 
commercial directed reading lesson was revised to introduce information 
related to the story and to help the children form a "map" of the central stoiv 
content. A processing description ol the way in which the components ol the 
commercial and the revised lessons influenced comprehension was provided. 
Models assuming that different aspects or the lessons were- ut ili/ed dining 
comprehension were fit to the children's recall of the lesson story, It was 
found that: (I) the revised lesson .exerted a greater influence on compic 
hension than did the commercial lesson; (2) Ihe points at which the revised 
lesson nAdc direct contact with the story exerted a greater influence on com 
prehension than did the points at which only indirect contact was made; and 
(3) in the revised lesson, the questions following each segment of the sioi y and 
the preparation before the story exerted greater influence on comprehension 
than did other lesson components. Implications for instruction and Inline 
modeling work arc discussed. v s - 



INTRODUCTION 

t 

Every morning in many primary gr^de classrooms, the following scenario 
takes place. A teacher calls together a small group of children? luis I hem sii 
in a "circle/ 1 and begins the daily reading lesson. Following the suggested 
format in the teacher's manual that accompanies the reading series m use. 
the teacher prepares the children for that day's reading selection* Hi si. iftc 
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childieu arc introduced !o vocabulary and concepts i hat I lie teacher's 
manual had idem i lied as important to the story and potentially problematic 
■ Uh the children. A second type of preparation then occifrs in which the 
v hildicii ui v aleiled to story events that occur in the first onc-to two page 
sioiv segment, flic segment is typically called a silent reading unit (SRU). 
I ollowjng this lust SRU prepaiation, the children .silently read the SRU, 
winch contains pictutes. When I he children finish reading the SROv^thc 
Icachei -asks a scries of questions about its contents. Then, the teacher 
piepaies the children lor the nexfSRU and the procedure yt icpcatcd until 
jfie stoiy is ttiiishcd. The scenatio ju.st described, consisting ol Story I'repa- 
i ai ion , SRU Preparation, Pietuics, ami SRU Questions, makes up what is 
known in i he leading held as a diiected reading lesson. The directed reading 
lesson is a traditional way lo teach reading. Il is at least as old as the 
Mcdullv readers oJ the I820\s and is strll the major way that reading is 
laiigbi. 

I hf I act (hat directed reading lessons are pervasively used does (hit mean 
thai \hcf unilorinly facilitate comprehension. There is wide variation in 
how cllectixe iudividu.il lessons of commercially produced progiaitis aie in 
helping chiklicn comprehend reading selections (Beck, Mckcowu, 
Mc( asliu. A Burkes, 1979, Durkin. I9H1). In order.to make the effect- 
iveness ol directed reading lessons uniformly high, Beck. Omaiison & 
\lc1seowii (I9N2) argued that l he lesson should: (I) introduce and establish 
hackginimd knowledge assumed by the text, and (2) help children to con- 
si i net a "map* 1 of the story which involves giving them a good grasp of ihc 
sioVy'i central content. This often is not done in commercially produced 
pioj^ams (Beck et al., 19N2). The motivation for optirfu/ing success in coin- 
inehendiiig individual leading lessons comes from the notion that children 
jic more likely lo become proficient at comprehension if they have large 
iiuinhcis of successful encounters with comprehending stories. This is 
because il is repeated successful encounters with stories that provide the 
piaclice necessary to make the processes involved in comprehension 
efficient. % 

1 1) lest the effectiveness for story comprehension of establishing back- 
eiuund knowledge and directing children toward central story content, two 
commercial directed reading lessons were revised. Third grade childien were 
i hen individually administered either the revised or the commercial versions 
ol i he two kssons. After the children finished each lesson, they lecalled the 
story from memory and answered 35 forced chofce questions about explicit 
and implicit story content. Beck: et al. found that the revised lessons resulted 
in gioiler story understanding. While the Beck et al. study deinon.st rated 
hat the above two principles could be used to produce lessons that facil- » 
-lateiUvompiehension, the study did not provide a theoretical explanation 
*oi how the revised lesson produced such facilitation. The purpose of the 
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present paper is to provide a theoretical basis lor the Beck ei al. findings by 
extending the Kintseh and van Dijk (J978J model of text compichens.on. 
• , '1 

; METHOD 

Subjects and Design 

Recall protocols for one slory^froVthe two groups »f children in the Beck 
et al. stud? were used. One group consisted of 24 third grade children who 
lead the siory as part of an original- commercial lesson. A second group 
consisted of 24 third grade children who- read the same story as pari of the 
revised lesson. Both groups of children had a mean grade equivalent score 
ol 4. 1 (range - 2.5 to 6.7) on the Level I reading subtest of the Wide Range 
Achievement Test (Jastak & Jastak, 1965). 

■ 

Materials 
Story \ 

The materials far this study consisted of a second grade directed reading 
lesson fiom level 7of the Reading 720 series (C-lymer. 1976) and its revised 
countci part The story upon which this lesson is based, "The Raccoon and 
Mis. Mediums", contains 811 words. Its plot involves a woman who wishes 
on a star, a raccoon who conies nightly to her doorstep to look lor food, 
and some bandits. The raccoon's masked appearance happens to Irighlcn 
the bandits into dropping a bag of money. The raccoon picjui up the bag 
and evcnh.jlly drops it on Mrs\ McCinnis* doorstep while looking loi lood. 
finding the money, Mrs. McCiinms attributes it to hei wish on a slat. . 

In order to model comprehension, the story was analyzed in tciius ol lite 
number of piopositions it contained (2<i\2) and in terms of the numbei ol 
piocessing cycles into which each proposition entered according to die 
kimsch and van Dijk model and according to our extensions of this model, 
both ol which arc described in a later section. 

Lessons 

The commercial and revised directed reading lessons surrounding I hi- 
story consisted of a Story Preparation. SRU Preparation, Pictures, and 
SRU Questions. Both versions of the lesson took approximately 30 minutes 
to administer. A brief description of each of the lesson components ol the 
"revised lesson is presented and continued with its commercial counterpart 

Story Preparation. The. Siory Preparation component was it-vised m 
consideration of the knowledge needed to comprehend the story. 1 he major 
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concepts around which I he preparation was built wciV coincidence, since 
Mis. Mediums' wish conies true through *a series of coincidences, and habit, 
since I he raccoon's habitual behavior ^llows the coincidences to occur. ~ 
I he revisions contiast with the Siory^Prepiiraiion component provided 
by the commeicial lesson, which focused on a discussion of raccoons as 
clcvei, playful annuals. It did not include inlortnation about raccoons that 
was judged as most useful for story comprehension, nor did it present the 
notion of coincidence. A summary %of both the revised and commercial 
Story Prcpatation components is presented in Appendix A. 

SRU Preparation. The revised SRU Preparation component had a* 
two loJd purpbse. First, it reoriented tlie children to the c Central story 
~ content by providing a focus An key upcoming events. Second, it activated 
knowledge by icferring to concepts previously introduced in the Story Prcp- 
.u.itiou. Ihc .iciivilies of the SRU Preparation component of the com- 
meicial lesson embodied a variety of purposes, and often did not focus on 
ic\i ideas. The questions and directives of both the revised and commercial 
SRU Preparation components are presented in Appendix B. 

Pictures. The pictures accompanying the story in the revised lesson i 
svcic diawn to depict central content in a manner consistent with the overalH 
plot of the story. In contrast, the pictures for' the commercial lesson were 
drawn in a fanciful style which contradicted the real-life nature of the plot. 
I he leviscd pictures had content similar to the commercial pictures, but 
were realistic in style. It was assumed (hat this style would be more likely JO 
promote the idea that the sloVy was a plausible one. The only changes in 
conrent of the revised pillules involved the elimination of detail that con- 
flicted *wuh story content. A summary of the content of' both the revised 
and commi'icial pictures is presented in Appendix C. 

SRU Questions. The SRU Questions lor the revised lesson were de- 
veloped horn i he central event* and relations to help the children gra*p the 
* plot of t4ic sioiy. The SRU questions in the commercial lesson did not seem 
to be derived from any such systematic procedure. While some of the 
questions aimed ai eliciting important story 'content, others tapped 
mtoimation that was irrelevant to the story line. The questions in 
both the ie\ised and commercial SRU Question components are given in, 
Appendix I). 

Processing Model 

I he models we constructed were based upon Kintsch and fan Dijk's (1978) 
model of comprehension. According to the model, the microstructurO of a 
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stoiy consisis of a cohesive set of units of meaning called proposihons. I hc 
Kinisch and van Dijk model assumes (hat a reader typically breaks down 
each sentence of a text into four or live propositions. These propositions 
arc then piocessjrd in terms of units called cycles, bach cycle involves pio 
cessing the propositions contained in a single sentence. During the first 
cycle, the propositions contained in the lirst sentence are encoded. To rep- 
resent this encoding, the Kinisch and van Dijk model constructs a coheience 
graph, a branching structure lhat hierachically connects the propositions to 
.t lead proposition on the basis of the overlap among the~word concepts 
Miguiiicnis) contained in each proposition. The model assy in es that 

J>e cause readers are limited in the amount of information they can hold in 
Working yHuwery at any given lime, only a small number of the most recent 
and superordinate propositions are "carried over" or held iirtticffiory to be 
part of (he next processing cycle. The new propositions entering the next 
cycle are then connected to one of the pioposilions that w^s carried over. If 
a new proposition contains the same argument as a previous proposition 
that was not earned over, lhat previous proposition is "reinstated" into the 
uufent cycle, allowing a cohesive relation to be established between the two 
propositions. Thus, through carry-overs and leinstaicmenis, the specific 
cohesivev relations that mold the individual propositions into the 
mici tat picture are anade. t c 

On rhe basis of these processing assumptions, the Kinisch and van Dijk 
model predicts that the probability of a proposition being recalled increases 
exponentially as a function of the number ol cycles in which it occurs. I he 

v specific, relationship is described as K - I (I /;)", where H equals the 
probability of recall, p equals the probability of recall of a proposition lhat 
has Appeared in a singld cycle, and n equals the number of cycles m winch 
the/proposition has appeared. 

Extending the Processing Model ' 

Oui assumptions in extending the Kuitsch and van Dijk model to the loin 
lndicnsion ol stones in directed reading lessons was that not only I he stoiy 
tc\l itself influences comprehension, bin the surrounding maieiial also 
exerts an influence. That is, in directed reading lessons, Stoiy Piepai ulion, 
SkU I'leparation, Pictures, and SRU Questions each influence cumprc 
illusion. Thus, in the present stuify, while the story text pei se was identical 
for both the revised lesson (hereafter. Rl.) and coiiiiiu-iciai lesson, 
(heieaftei . CI.) groups, it was hypothesized that the commercial and icvisrd 
lesson components mentioned above would differentially influence compre 
Iiension ol the two groups. 

To assess the influence of the lesson components, we identified foi each 
statement, question, and picture of the sin rounding lesson components the 
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lex i propositions with which the components made contact. Specifically, 
iwo types of contact were distinguished: direct and indirect. Direct contact 
includes contact that: (I) portrays a specific story event through descrip- 
tions, questions, or pictures; or (2) introduces or exemplifies a concept 
.important to the story. Indirect contact includes contact that: (I) asks about 
a child's personal experience with a type of character or story event without 
using it to make a relation to the story per se; (2) astfs about or describes in a 
global fashion all the actions a character perfa$m$ in a SRU. Examples of 
direct contact that portrays a story event include, reminding the children 
that, in a previous SRU, Mrs. McGmnis went to bed, a picture showing ihe 
story event of the bandits walking through the woods, and asking the chil- 
dien "Why did the bandits go to Mrs. McOinnis 1 house?". In the latter ques- 
lion example; direct contact was considered to exist for both the queried 
event (going to Mrs. McCiinnis' house) and the target answer (to Meal the 
cow iind pigs). Direct contact that introduces an important concept includes 
discussing and exemplifying the notion of a habit, which makes contact 
with story events such as Mrs. MeGinnis' habit of setting out bread for the 
raccoon. Example? of indirect contact rhat asks abqut a child's personal 
experience include asking the children if they have ever seen a raccoon 
before/ without connecting that notion to the story per se. Indirect contact 
i hat globally describes all the actions of a character includes telling the child 
to read to find out what the raccoon did in a segment of text where the rac- 
coon pursued a number of activities. ' 

I hese two tyffcs of contact points were identified for both the revised and 
commercial lessons. A second judge was then given a list of specific 
guidelines for when to include or exclude modifying propositions, repe* 
i ii ions , and other potentially confusing types of propositions. This second, 
judge then identified the contact' points contained in the first hall of each 
component of the commercial and revised lessons, Inteirater reliability 
(agreements/ agreements + disagreements) between the two sets of contact 
points was .86; Disagreements were resolved by mutual consent. 

Ihe number of propositions with at least one contact ppint from the 
tevised lesson was 98 and from the control lessons was 1 10. Of these propo- 
sitions. 70 made contact with both lessons. 1 

Having identified the contact points between the text and the sunounding 
lesson material, we next incorporated the contact points into the Kintsch 
and van Dijk model of comprehension. We assumed that each contact point 
provides redundancy that increases the probability of recall of the par- 
ticular proposition involved. Within fhc framework ol the Kintsch and vatr 
Dijk model, the effects of this redundancy can be conceptualized in a way 

'A tisi oftMch proposition's contact points in the revised ;ind comnlfcrcisil lessons is uvaifhble 
horn ihe mil hois upon- ugliest. 
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similar to text reinstatements. Specifically, contact made during the Story 
Preparation, SRU Preparation, and Pictures *an be thought to involve 
retrieving froifi memory thai component's reference to the text when tHc 
story event is read. Similarly, contact made during the SRU Question com 
ponent can be thought to involve retrieving fr.crm memory the text propo- 
sitions to which the question refers. Thus, as with text reinstatements, each 
contact point between the lesson and story was assumed to involve 
retrieving from memory a text proposition. 

hi order to incorporate these assumptions into the Kintsch and van Dijk 
model, we added to the value of the cycle variable (n), for each proposition 
the number of times the lesson made contact with it. Foe example, if a prop- 
osition had appeared in three processing cycles, was depicted in the 
pictures, and asked about in the SRU questions, its cycle variable^!) would 
be 5, and the resulting cycle equation would be R = 1 - (I -/»)*. Since we 
assumed that the contact points between the lesson and text functioned like 
text reinstatements, we refer to contact points as "lesson reinstatements." 
As^will be described later, we examined models incorporating direct, in- v 
direct, and both direct and indirect lesson reinstatments. 



RESULTS 

Amount of Recall 

The children's recalls were scored as to whether they contained the gist of 
each proposition. A second judge scored 10% of the recalls (three from the 
RI. group and two froprflie CL group). Interrater reliability between the 
two sets of recalls was ,91 . 

The results from the recall data revealed a non-reliable diffeience 
between the RL groups' recalls, M m - 34.5, and ilie.CL group's recall, 
M - 27.8, f (46) ■■= 1.33, p<.!5. However, recall of the" 70 propositions 
that both lessons made contact with (hereafter referred to as common target 
propositions) was reliably greater for the RL group, M = 20. than for the ^ 
CL group, M - 14.9, t (46) - 2.50, #»<. 051 

In order to describe the differences in the pattern of these two groups' 
recalls, a method employed by Spilich, Vesonder, Chiesi, & Vuss (1979) was 
used. First , the proportion of children in each group recalling each of the 70 
common target propositions was determined. From these data, recall proto- 
cols were generated which consisted of the common target propositions 
recalled by at least 50% of the subjects in each of the two groups. These 
data are presented in Table I. < 

The 50% recall of the common target propositibns of both groups in 
dicated that the story involved a lady, bandits, a raccoon, a cow, pigs, and a 
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TABLE V 

50°* Recall Texts of ComiTjon Target Propositions by the Revised and 
; , Commercial Lesson (Groups 



C omiik-u i;d 



Revised 



IIutc wiw ;i LkIy. a raccoon, sonic bandits, 
.1 vou, some pigs, tiiul a barn m the slory. 
I ho bandits stole the cow and pigs, then 
they thiew down ihcir moneybag iind ran 
awtiy. Mis. McGinnis lound the moneybag 
on her steps. 



There was a |ady, a raccoon, some bandits, 
a cow. some pigs, and a barn, m the story. 
Mrs. McCimnis wished lot a bain. The 
raccoon came down from his nee, picked 
up some bread, swished it in (he water, and 
ate it. Then he heard two bandits coming 
along. The bandits stole the cow and pigs. 
Then they threw down their moneybag and 
ran away. The raccoon dropped the 
moneybag on Mrs. McGinnis' doorstep. 
The next day, Mrs. McGinnis found the 
moneybag. * 



ham. However, the only events in the 50% recall text of the CL group were 
that the<handits stole the animals, that they threw down their moneybag and 
mii away, and that Mrs: McGinnis found the moneybag. In contract the 
events in the 50% recall of the cominoif farget propositions of the RL group 
indicated i hat Mis. McGinnis made a wish, that the raccoon came down 
fi 41111 his tree, took and ate the bread, that Ife saw the two bandits and later 
took to the doorstep the moneybag* they threw down, aiuf that Mis. 
McCiinnis found the moneybag the next morning. The 50% recall text ol the 
Rl. group thus provided a better account of the story than did the 50% 
recall texf of the CL group. It included the major events of all the characters 
including the raccoon, and better captured the coincidental flavor of the 
story. v 



Lesson Effects , 
Revised Versus Commercial Lesson 

I he most important differences in th? recall data concern the effects of 
the two lessons on the pattern of recall* To study these effects in greater 
detail, two types of models were fitted to each group's recall data, The first 
type of model was an extension of the Kintsch and van Dijk model that 
incorporated both the direct and indirect lesson reinstatements from either 
the revised or commercial lesson. These models are called Revised-Support 
and Commercial-Support since they incorporate the supportive lesson mate- 
rial surrounding the text in the form of lesson reinstatements. Specifically, 
the Revised-Supfwrt model incorporated 278 lesson reinstatements distrib- 
uted over 98 propositions, whereas the Commercial-Support model incor- 
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porated 152 lesson reinstatements distributed ovfcr 110 propositions. flu- 
Revised- and, Commercial-Support models thus assumed that both the 
propositional structujfe of the text and the surrounding lesson material 
influences comprehension. The second lype ol ipodel, called iMo-Support, 
employed tjie KintWh and van Dijk model without including lefeience to 
any lesson reinstatements. This model assumed that only the propositional 
structure of the text, and not the surrounding lesson material, influenced 
comprehension. The greater the difference between the Support anil No- 
Support models, the greater the influence of the lesson on comprehension. 

Validity of Support Models. Comparing the Revised-Support, 
Commercial-Support and No-Support models assumes that the two Sup 
port models provide a reasonable processing description of the joint effect 
of a particular lessoji ancftext on comprehension. In order to test the valid 
ity of this assumption, the Revised- and Commercial-Support models were 
til to the recalls of both the RL and CL groups. If the two Suppoit models 
describe the joint effect of their respective lesson aud text on comprehen- 
sion, each model' should fit the recall of the subjects that received the mod 
eled lesson belter jhan the recall of subjects who receivedvlhe oilier lesson. 
Equations for each proposition were generated from the Commercial- and 

/Ifcviscd-Support models. An estimate ol the/? parameter value was derived 
for each model by the STEP1T procedure (Chandler, 1975) using the pio 
portion of subjects recalling each proposition for estimating purposes. 
From the estimated p value, an index of fit in terins of recall variance 
accounted for was calculated. 2 These results ar^ presented in lable 2, 

As shown m Table 2, more of the Gl, group's variance is accounted for 
wtih the Commercial-Support' model (.390) than with the Revised-Support 

^ I tic formula used to calculate the recall variance accounted lor was 

L (V l\> J 

wheie x, *■ ihc proportion of subjects recalling an individual proposition 
x - the mean proportion of subjects recalling a proposition 
\\ - the predicted proportion of subjects recalling an individual profHismoii 
i the proposition index running from I to n propositions 
Ai» alternative estimate ol hi that could have been used is KMSl) tel. Spilich et al . WW> cnlcu- 
' latetl as: * ± 

When RMSl) was used, the same pattern ol results lot each group was obtained 
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A TABLE 2 x 

Relative Fit of Revised-, Commercial*, and No-Support Models 



lirXuip 

^Kcvtsetl 
Support 



Commercial 
Support 



Model 



Revised 
Support, 

Commercial 
Support 

No 

Support 



Revised ■* 
Support 

Commercial 
Support 

No ~ 
Support 



Index of lit 



Recall Variance 
Accounted for 



.415 S 
.226 " 

. \-> 

.361 

j 

.ao7 



l)i\erial Correlation 
pel ween Predicted 
and Actual Recall 



.647, 
' ,576 



.6.17 
,6*0 * 
.602 



Value of p 
Parameter 



.050 
.054 
,063 



.036 
.045- 
.053 



mode! (.361). Similarly, more of thfc RL group's recall variance is accounted 
lor with the Revised-Support model (.415) than witfTthe Commercial- 
Support model (J 14). These results suggest that both the Revised- and 
Commercial-Support models provide a reasonable index of that lesson's 
influence on comprehension. 

In order to assess the reliabilj^of the above differences, the recall scores 
predicted by the two models (Revised- and Commercial-Support models) 
were correlated with each* sheet's recall. For each subject, each proposi- 
tion was assigned a 1 or 0 indicating whether or not that proposition had 
been recalled. Using a biserial correlation, this set of I and 0 scores was then 
correlated with the predicted recall of each proposition. In this way an esti- 
mate of how well the twojmodels fit each individual subject could be deter* 
mined. 3 These results are summarized in Table 2. An r to z transformation 
was performedfon the correlation scores to approximate a normal distribu- 
tion. An analysis of variance with lpsson (revised and commercial) as a 
between subject factor and model appropriateness as a within subject factor 
was performed the z transformed correlation scores. The results indica- 
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led lhat for bothjesson groups, the appropriate model provided a better fit 
than did the inappropriate model, F(l,41) = 13.66, p*<.01. No other 
effects or interactions, were reliable. 

Relative Effect of Revised- and Commercial-Support , Having 
established that the two Support models provide a reasonable processing 
description of the joint effect of the lesson and text,, the magnitude of the 
influence of the lesson over and above the influence of the text was com 
puted by means of influence scores. These scores consist of the difference in 
the fits of each Support model and the No-Support model. The influence 
score for the revised lesson consists of the difference in the fit of the 
Revised-Support and No-Support models. The influence score - for the com- 
mercial lesson consists of the difference in .the fit of the Commercial- 
Support and No-Support models. Thus, in both cases, the influence scores 
reflect the influence that the lesson has on recall over and above that of the 
text. As before, the fit of the models, which is presented in Table 2, was 
equated in terms of the recall variance they accounted for, using the 
STEP1T procedure to estimate the p parameter. \ 

The influence score of the revised lesson derived from these results is 
..189. In contrast, the influence score of the commercial lesson is ;08J/This 
'result suggests that tb> revised lesson exerted a greater influence on compre- 
hension than did the commercial lesson. The greater influence of the revised 
lesson on comprehension may thus be one reason why Beck et al. (1982) 
found that the revised lessons resulted in better comprehension than did the 

commercial lessons. 

To assess the statistical reliability of these differences, biserial corre- 
lations between the actual and model predicted recall scores were computed 
for each subject, as described above. These data are summarized in Table 2. 
An analysis of variance with the lesson group (revised and commercial) as a 
between subject factor and presence of lesson reinstatements as a within 
subject factor was performed on the ^-transformed correlation scores. The 
results of this analysis indicated that the Support models fit better Ihan the 
No Support models, F(1,4I) -- 65.33, #»<.0I, and that this effect in- 
teracted with lesson group, /< (1,41) - 5.92, p< .02. A Newmart Keuls test 
indicated that the influence score of the revised lesson was greater than thai 
of i he commercial lesson, p<.01. r 

M I ivc subieci),. ihKT horn ihe Commercial and two from the Revised-lesson |itoii|^ .vcre 
omitted lro.n all ihe images involving the biserial ccuteluiioiis: These subjects recalled less 
Ihmi 16 propositions. Tins low retail resulted in an cxiicme unbalance in the proportion ol re 
called and non recalled propositions (655i versus 94V.O When such extreme imbalances incur, 
ihe biserial correlation is inaccurate (McNcrnar, I'MV). 
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-Reasons for greater influence. The above results suggest i hat the 
v revised lessoiwnfhienced comprehension more lhan did the commercial les- 
son. The question remains /however, as to why it did scf. One explanation 
that can he immediately ruled out is the luiiribcr ofjext propositions rein- 
stated hy the two lessons. The commercial lesson reinstated more text prop 
ositions (1 10) than did the revised lesson^S). 

II the revised lesson didn't reinstjitejnore ofrthe text, why was it more in- 
Ihu^itial? One 1 reason may he that. the propositions reinstated by the revised 
lesson were, on the average, reinstated 2.8 times. In' contrast, propositions 
icinstated by the commercial lesson were, on the average, reinstated only 
1 .4 nines. Thus, even though the revised tesson reinstated fewer text propo 
sitions, it resulted in more total lesson reinstatements (278 versus 152). 
I'Iiiis, if reinstatement frequency ylxs a factor, it suggests that children in 

tin- Kl. group were better able to establish and link toother fhe events 

i 

comprising the plot of the story. The reason the commercial lesson resydtcd^ 
in fewer lesson reinstatements was that it attempted to do more lhan simply 
highlight the text hy introducing such additional topics as library skills and 
art jippreciatiou, 4 % ^ - 

Direct Versus Indirect Lesson Reinstatements 

fleVause the revised lesson exerted a substantial influence /un comprehen- 
sion, it enables us to consider which aspects of that lesson yvere responsible 
liH this influence. The first question to consider is whett^ direct and indi- 
icct lesson reinstatements of the revised lesson influence comprehension to 
an equal extent. * • 

To study this issue, two influence scores were computed for the revised* 
lesson. These influence scores consist of the difference in the ffl of a model 
that incorporates all the lesson reinstatements anti the^'it of a model in 
which one type of lessofi reinstatement l)as been omitted. The influence 
score for direct lesson reinstatements consists of the difference in the fty ol a 
model incorporating all 278 lessoiv reinstatements (called All-Support) ancj 
a model in which the. 247 direct reinstatements have been omitted (called 
No-Direct). TUie influence scote for indirect lesson reinstatements consists 
of the differffiee in the fits of the All-Support model and<a model in which 
the 31 indirect reinstatement have been omitted (called No-Indirect). 

Hie fit. in terms of recall variance accounted for, of the No-Direct, 
■No-Indirect, and All-Support models was determined by the STEPIT pro- 
cedure described above 'to estimate the p parameter of a model. These 

,\ 

4 t his siaicnK'iii should noi he construed ax implying ihai library .skills and ail appreciation 
should noi he laugft). All ihai is implied is ilnil having the child focus on such things during ihe 
course of coinpiehendtne a Complex story may impair the children's com/frehcuston of Mury 
eveiils. - r l * 
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results arc presented in Table 3. The influence-score of direct reinstatements 
derived from these results i* 4 )£6. In contrast the influence score of indirect 
reinstatements is -.001. These influence scores suggest thai direct lesson 
reinstatements have an influence on comprehension over and above that 
exerted by indirect lesson reinsta\etj)fenls, while indirect lesson 
reinstatements apparently have Utile influence on comprehension over and 
above that of direct lesson >Cif Statements. This is an important , 'though 
hardly a surprising, finding. It suggests that, for the purposcs»of dnecling 
comprehension processes, little is gained by including* global references to 
the storyor asking about children's experience. without making contact with 
" the story. v * t 

"To assess the statistical reliability of these influence scores, biserial corre- 
lations between the model-predicted and actual recall scores were computed 

* for e$ch subject. An analysis' of variance with model type (No^Direct, No- 
Indirect, apd All Support) as a within subject factor was performed on the 
^-transformed scores. The results indicated that there was a reliable dif- 
ference among the models, ^(2,42) = 34.61, p<.01. The difference 
between the recall variance accounted for by the No-Direct and All-Support 
models comprising the influence score for direct lesson reinstatements was 
reliable, p<.05, Newman-Keyls test. The difference between the recall 
variance accounted for by the No-Indirect and All-Support models 
comprising the influence score for indirect lesson reinstatements was apt re- 

Jiable, /?>.05, Newman-Keuls test. 

Effects of Individual Lesson Components 

Having localized the influential aspect of the revised lesson to that of 
direct reinstatements/ we can further, pinpoint the soflrce of the influence of 

\ , TABLE 3 

Relative Fit of No-Direct, No Indirect, and Ali-Support Models 
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these .direct lesson reinstatements by considering the relative influence they 
exeil within each of the four lesson components, Stqry Preparation, 1SRU 

•Preparation, Pictures, and SRU Questions. To do this, four influence 
scores were computed. These influence scores consist of the difference in 
the fil of a modehthat incorporates all the direct lesson reinstatements and 
the lit of a itiodel in which the direct lesson reinstatements from one lesson 
component have been eliminated. The influence score for the Story Prepa- 
ration component consists of the difference in the fit of a model 
incorporating the 247 direct lesson reinstatements (called All-Direct) arid a 
model in winch the 102 direct Story Preparation reinstatements have been 
omitted (called No-Story). The influence score for the SRU Preparation 
component consists of the difference in the fits of the All-Direct model and 
a model m which the 26 direct SRU Preparation reinstatements have been 

t omitted (called No-SRU). The influence score for the Picture component 
consists of the difference in the fits of the All-Direct model and a model in 
which the 37 direct Picture reinstatements have been omitted (called 
No-Picture). .The influence score for the SRU Questions component 
consists of the difference in the fits of the A|J43irect model and a model in 
which the'82 direct SRU'Question reinstatements have been omitted (called 
No-Question). As before, the fit of the All-Direct, No-Story, No-SRU, 
No-Picture; and .No-Question models was computed in terms of recall vari- 
ance accounted for obtained by using the STEPIT procedure to estimate the 



* TABLE 4 

Relative Fil of AJI-Direcl, No Picture, No-SRU, No-Story, No Question Models 
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p parameter for each model's equations. These results are presented tn 
Table 4. 

The influence scores for each component derived from these values are: 
for Picture, .016; SRU Preparation, ,033; Story Preparation, .049; and 
SRU Questions, .064. These influence scores suggest that the SRU Ques- 
tions and Story Preparation components exerted the most influence on 
comprehension while the Picture component exerted the least influence. 

To assess the statistical reliability of these differences, biserial correla- 
tions between the model-predicted and actual recall scores were computed 
for each subject. These results are also presented in Tabic 4. An analysis of 
variance with model type (All-Direct, ^Picture, No-Story, No-SRU, and 
No-Question) as a within subject factor was performed on the 
z-transformed correlation scores. The results indicated that there was a reli- 
able difference among the models, F (4.84) =* 8.56, p<,0l Ncwman-Kciils 
tests showed that the influence scores oTthe SR~U Preparation, Story Prepa- 
ration, and SRU Question components were reliably greater than zero, 
p< 05, .01, and .01, respectively. The influence score of the Picture com- 
ponent was not reliably greater than 0,>>.O5. Moreover, the Influence 
scores of the Story Preparation and SRU Questions components were both 
reliably greater than that of the Picture component, p< .05, and .01 respec- 
tively, Ncwman-Keuls test. Thus, of the four lesson components, the Story 
Preparation and SRU Questions components exerted the most influence. 

f. 

DISCUSSION 

The Importance of'thc work reported in this paper lies in the fact that 

through the use,of modeling, an aeco of how children comprehend a 

story presented as part of a directed reading les'son has been interred. This 
hypothesized account of what children do during a lesson may give us more 
insight into how to design reading lessons than a simple description of what 
children do after the lesson. 

One insight we have gleaned fr«nn the present processing description is 
that if a directed reading, lesson focuses systematically on introducing 
relevant background knowledge and highlighting central content, it will 
exert a greater influence on how the children comprehend the story than if il 
does so only in a haphazard way. One likely reason our particular revised 
lesson was more effective in directing how children comprehended the story 
is that background knowledge was introduced, and the central parts of the 
story were reinstated, repeatedly, 'by different lesson components. The 
revised lesson was ablclo do this because it had no primary goals other than 
to reinstate, and to introduce background knowledge important to, central 
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sjory content. The compicreiallesson was not so single-minded, and also at- 
tempted io expose children to notions such as art appreciation and library 
' \kilK \1 he result was instiuction with less locus and less effectiveness in di- 
recting how i he children read. 

Another insight we gained concerned identifying which aspects of the 
revised lesson vkre ihe most influential. First, we found that asking about, 
describing, or introducing general concepts exemplified by text events di- 
icctly influenced comprehension more than references that were very 
general or involved the child's personal experiences without tying them to 
ihe siory. Second , we found that the Story Preparation and SRU Questions 
were the mosi influential lesson components. In general, these two lesson 
components related the most directly to our lesson revision goals. The Story 
Preparation component naturally lent itself to introducing relevant back- 
ground knowledge and the SRU Questions component naturally lenutself 
to prompting children to connect central story content (cf. Beck & 
McKeown, 1981). It may be for thfc reason that the influence of the revised 
lesson resides primarily in these two components". 

Ihe processing description provided in this paper is far from complete. 
Many important aspects of comprehension such as making causal con- 
nections, constructing a macrostructure, and coping with ambiguities, 
distant referents, missingamise* and other structural complexities, have all 
been ignored. However, we are encouraged by how much weliavc learned 
limn the simple models we used. Indeed, the insights gained from the ex- 
tended Kintsch and van Dijk models used here suggest that constructing 
more elaborate models that can provide richer descriptions of compre- 
hension is a promising direction, for future research on comprehension 
instruction. 
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APPENDIX A 

Summary of Story Preparation Components ot Commercial and Revised Lesson's 

? ^ ; — 

Revised Lesson 

V 

1. A picture of u raccoon was shown and 
(he idea thai raccoons appear as if ihcy 
are wearing a, mask was introduced. The 

- child was asked about kinds ol people 
who might wear masks, lowiird 
establishing thai bandits weut masks. 

2, \\hc behavior of raccoons 'was discussed, 
including the fact that raccoons 
frequently live near people as a „ 
convenient food source, and thai they 
hunt lor food at t^ighi. i 



C ommercial Lesson 

I F he child was asked if he or she knew 
what raccoons ate like. 
\ 

2. The behavior of raccoons is discussed, 
including the facts that: 

.i Raccoons' are small, lurry animals 
that live in (he woods. 

b, Raccoons are smart, curious animals 

who sometimes gel into mischief. 

» 

c Raccoons awe good at icmoving 
garbage can lids. 

-d. Raccoons usually rinse thejr food in 
a stream or river. 



3. The concept of hi* bit was uiniuiuced, 
Examples of habits thai people have 



were presented, and die child was asked 
to contribute a habit of his or her own. 



V I hc child was told that he or she would 
get to know a raccoon through the story, 
and t hat tiic author wished to have the 
* story read lor enjoyment. 



4. I he child was told to, look for some 
unusual things that happen to Mrs. 
Mciiitiuis as a result of a raccoon. 



4. The concept of habit Was specifically 
linked to raccoons. /Introduced here was 
the raccoon habit ol picking up and 
carrying off objects that lie in his or her 
path. V - 

\ > 

5. * The concept ol coincidence was 

introduced by a story example in which a 
stuck ihcmios lid was loosened by being 
accidentally knocked to the floor. Then 
a scenario was set up which ine child 
was guided to complete by telling about 
a coincidence that could occur, 



6 The ex peri i ilen i er concluded hy idling 
the child that Mrs. McUintits, as well as 
the-niccoon, exhibited some habits in the 
story, and thai some coincidence-* occur. 
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APPENDIX B 

SRU Preparation of Revised and Commercial Lessons 



0 



SRU \ 



SRU 2 



SRU 3 



Commercial Lesson 



Revised l esson 



1. Look at ihe picture oi the 
raccoon. 

2. Is this ihe way a raccoon really 
looks? \ 

3. Read ihe page 10 find om more 
aboui him. 



Read ihis page lo find out whiai 
kind of person Mrs. J^lcCinnis 

1 he ihiugs thai she does and 
says will give you an idea of 
ihe kind ol person she is. * 



6. Mrs. McGinnis has made her 

wish and gone to bed. 

i 

7. Look ai the pictures. 

8. What do you think is going 
to happen? 

9. Read these two pages to find 
out. 



1. Look at the picture on this page 

4 

2. In the picture youAau sec the raccoon 
and Mrs. McGinnis. 

3. Read ihe page to find out about the 
raccoon and Mrs. McGinnis. 



4. On ihis page youMI find out about some 
of the things Mrs. McGinnis always 
does— you know, her habits. 

5. You'll also find out about something ^ 
she did one night that was special. 



6. Mrs. McGinnis has made her wish ami 
gone lo bed. f 

7. Look at the ptciuie across ihe honour 
of the two pages. 

8. Who is the raccoon looking ai? 

9. On these pages ytfu can find out what 
ihe raccoon did and why ihe two men 
arc there. 



SRU 4 



SRU 5 



10. Can you tell from ihe pictures 
what is happening? ^ 

11. Read to find out what the men 
try lo do and whai the lillle 

— raevoon ^loc* us the men begin 
to cafiy out their plan. 



12 Do you think the artist enjoyed 
illustrating this story? 

LI. Whai do the pictures tell you? 

14. Read these two pages to find 
out whai ihe bandits do. 



,10. 1 ook ai the picture across the top of 
the I wo pages. m 

II. What arc the men doing? 

12 ReaXI to find out whai the men do and 
where the lillle raccoon goes alter itu 
men cairy out tjieir plan. 



13. 1 ook at the picture across the two 
pages. 

14. As you read these pages you will Inid 
out why ihe men are running away and 
what the raccoon does alter (lie men 
leave. 



BEST 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 



Commercial Lesson 



Revised Lesson 



SHU h 

15. Do The pictures on these pages 
tell you how the siory ends? 

16. Read to lind om it' ihe story 
has a happy ending. 



15. You're goiuji io read these two pages 
in Just a minute— bui first ien>eniber 
that just as you stopped rending 
before, ihe men were looking right at 
the little raccoon up in a tree. 



16. On these pages you'll find out what 
happens lo ihe moneybag that the 
raccoon left. 
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APPENOIXC 

Summary of Picture Content ot Revved and Commercial Lessons 



C ommercial Lesson 



SRU I and 2 



Revised l esson 

m 



The raccoon is in an apple Iree 
lhat is next to a house. Mrs. , 
McGinnis is carrying paib of 
com and a bundle of hay to a 
cow and iwo pigs who are 
looking expectantly at her. 



The raccoon is sleeping in an apple nee 
thai is next to a house. Mrs McGinnis 
is standing in the doorway ol the house. 

Il is night, and Mis MiGuims ib on her 
doorstep looking up at the sky 



SRU 3 



2. The raccoon .is hiding behind a 
tree, looking ai iwo men who 
are next to their horses. 



The raccoon is hiding behind a irce, 
looking at two men who art next to 
their horses. 



SRU 4 



,The iwo men have lied up the 
cow and iwo pigs and are 
carrying them away from Mrs. 
McGinnis* house. The raccoon 
is following. 



The two men arc leading the cow and 
iwo pigs down a road The tycoon is 
following. 



y 



SRU 5 



4. The raccoon is in a tree. The 
cow and pigs are underneath I he 
tree, still tied up. The men look 
scared and arc running away 
from the raccoon. 



5. The riccoou is in a tree The men luok 
scared and arc running away Iroin^the 



raccoon. 



SRU 6 



There is a barn with the cow 
and pigs looking out. Mrs. 
McGinnis is jumping in front ot 
the barn. The barn i£ next to 
Mrs. McGinnis' house. The 
raccoon is in the apple tree thai 
is next to Mis. McGinnis' house. 
There is a slice of bread on the 
doorstep of the house. 



There is a barn. The barn is next lb Mrs 
McGinnis' house. It is flight and' Mis. 
McGinnis is leaning against the apple 
tree that is next to her house, looking 
at the barn. 
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APPENDIX D 

SRU Questions of Revised and Commercial lessons 



Revised Lesson 



SKIM 



SKI) 



r 



SKI) } 



SKI) 4 



J 6 



,1 



1. Who lived in the apple trc*? t 

2. Whal docs it look like the raccoon ' 
has around his eyes? 

J. Who lived in ihc house thai was next 
lo the raccoon* s irec? 



4. Whal didMrs. McGiuuis do when she 
saw i lie star? 

5. Whal did she wish for? 

6. Whal did Mrs. Mediums pui on her 
siep for ihc raccoon? 

7. Did ihc raccoon know ihe bread was 
for Hint? 



Commercial Lesson 



1. IX> you think a raccoon can be 
lamed? 

2. Where did the raccoon in the 
siory live? 

J. Whal did you find uui aboui 
Ihe raccoon chat *ou couldn't 
lell by just looking at the 
picture? 

4. How could you lell that Hie 
lacvonn lived ueai Mrs. 
McUiunis? 



5. How did Mis. McGinnis care 
foi her animals and ihc 
raccoon? 

f). Have you evct wished upon a 
' s,ar ' 

7. Whm kind of wish did Mrs. 
McCiinnis make? * 

S. l-rcifit (he kind oft w ish she 
made, what do y*u know 
about Mrs. McGinnis? \ 



. 9. Did Mis. McCiinnis get her 
wish? 

Ml. AN' iuu did i tic raccoon do? 

I f . Why did the rat^oon swish his 
bread in ihe water? 

12. Where can wc. find out? 

I V Why were (he two men going 
lo Mrs. Mediums' house? 

14. Do you suppose ihey were right 
about Mis. McGmnis dot 
finding out that her animals 
were gone? 



is Why do von suppose Ihe men II. Why did the men go in Mrs 



8. Why did the raccoon come down from 
the tree? 

9. After the lacOoon ate the bread, why 
did he look for more food? 

10. What did the raccoon do when he saw 
Ihc men coming? 

1 1. Where were the men going? 

12. Why were the men going lo Mrs. 
^McGinnis* house? " 



wore masks? 



McGinnis house? 
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APPENDIX D (Contmupd) 



Commercial Lesson,, 



SRU 5 



.16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 

24. 

25, 



Why did the! rtfcoon follow 
them? / 

■ r 

Were I he tobbets calm and sure, 
about stealing the cow and 
pigs? How could you tell? 

What made the men think 
someone was following them? 

Why did the raccoon climb a 
tree? 

What diJ he do when he got 
there? 

' How do you think the men fell 
when they looked^at thcjittle 
raccoon?^ 



Who did the bandits think the 

raccoon was? c" 

Why do you think the raccoon 
. swished the moneybag in the 
water? % 

Did he puiposcly leave the 
moneybag for Mrs. McGinnis? 

Would a raccoon know or care 
about a moneybag? 



SKU ft 



26. 
27, 
28 



~1 



When did Mrs. McGinnis find 
the moneybag?" 

What does she immediately 
frlan to do with the money? 

What does Mrs. McGinnis 
think is responsible foi her 
good luck? 



Revised Lesson 



14. Whal did the men put over thru laces?^^ 

,15 Where'Wre the men walking after iltcy 
left with the cow and pigs? 

16. Because the men kepf hearing noises, 
what did they ihmk was happening? 

17. Who did the men seem ihe "ee? 

IH. What part of the raccoon could they 
see? 



/ 



19. Who' did the men think ihey,saw hi 
the tree? / \^ 

20. What di(l the men do when they 
thought nSey saw a bandit? 

21 . What did one of the men toss on the 
ground? 

22. What was the Vaccoon looking for when 
he went back to Mrs. McGinnis 1 
doorstep? 

23. What did the raccoon do with the 
moneybag when he didn't find anything 
on the sieps? - 9 ' * • 



24, What had been left on the doorstep 
that Mrs, McGinnis found in the 
morning? ^ 

25, Who left the moneybag On the 
doorstep? 

26, How did Mrs. McGinnis think the 

moneybag go) there? a 
* is, 

27, At the beginning of the story, what did 
Mrs. McGinnis wish for? 

28, What did Mrs. McGinnis do With th# 
money |o make the wish come tnie? 



O ■ 
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